Oxford and its Story

protest against this isolation of man from man. What
the Church and Empire had both aimed at and both
failed in, the knitting of Christian nations together into
a vast commonwealth, the Universities of the time
actually did.

On the other hand, the spirit of intellectual inquiry
promoted by the Universities, ecclesiastical bodies
though tHey were, threatened the supremacy of the
Church. The sudden expansion of the field of educa-
tion diminished the importance of those purely ecclesi-
astical and theological studies, which had hitherto
absorbed the whole intellectual energies of mankind.
For, according to the monastic ideal, theology was
confined to mere interpretation of the text of Scripture
and the dicta of the Fathers or Church. To this
narrow science all the sciences were the handmaids.
They were regarded as permissible only so far as
they contributed to this end. But the great out-
burst of intellectual enthusiasm in the twelfth and
thirteenth centuries created a momentary revolution in
these matters. The whole range of science as revealed
by the newly discovered treasures of Greek thinkers
and Roman Jurists was now thrown open to the
student. And this faint revival of physical science,
this temporary restoration of classical literature, a
re-discovery as it were of an older and a greater world,
and contact with a larger, freer life, whether in mind,
in society or politics, introduced a spirit of scepticism,
of doubt, of denial, into the realms of unquestionable
belief.

But the Church was alive to the danger. Fiercely
she fought the tide of opposition, and at last won back
the allegiance of the Universities. Through the
Schoolmen ecclesiasticism once more triumphed, and
the reign of Theology was resumed. Soon scholas-
ticism absorbed the whole mental energy of the student
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